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What Happened in Detroit 


The incidents which happened in Detroit during the 
week of October 4 to 10, involving the relationship of 
the church to labor, are of such national interest and im- 
portance, especially to the churches, as to require a careful 
statement of what actually happened, the issues involved 
and the events which led up to the climax on Sunday, 
October 10. 


The matter of offering speakers to the churches of 
Detroit on that Sunday was taken up by the Social Service 
Commission of the Federal Council of Churches in accord- 
ance with a custom of several years’ standing. During 
the annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, speakers on the general subject of religion and 
labor are made available to the churches of the convention 
city. 

These speakers have included the national social service 
secretaries of various denominations whose departments 
are working together in the Commission and who always 
welcome an opportunity to interpret the social ideals of 
their churches, and also certain outstanding Christian labor 
leaders. These labor leaders have on previous convention 
occasions presented the spiritual and social aims of labor, 
emphasizing the ideals which labor holds in common with 
the church, in order to create better understanding and 
goodwill. The presence of the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor made it possible to offer as speakers 
outstanding Christian labor men from different parts of 
the country. The Social Service Commission scheduled its 
annual fall meeting at the same time and place although 
this meeting had, of course, no connection whatever with 
the labor convention. 

The entire matter was taken up early in the summer by 
Rev. James Myers, Industrial Secretary of the Social 
Service Commission, with the executive secretary of the 
Detroit Council of Churches and after personal conference, 
lists of recommended speakers were submitted. Letters 
were sent during August to the national social service sec- 
retaries of the church bodies affiliated with the Federal 
Council requesting that they communicate with the Detroit 
ministers of their own communions explaining the plan 
and asking for their cooperation. The matter was also 
taken up with the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
and the Central Conference of American Rabbis to whom 
it was suggested that a simultaneous effort be made by all 
the religious forces, and such approaches to the local 
Catholic and Jewish clergy as might suggest themselves. 
This was acceded to heartily, as appeared later. Mr. 
Myers made two preliminary trips to Detroit, one early 
in August and one early in September. 

Detroit is an intensely open-shop town. The coming 


of the American Federation of Labor convention was 
deeply resented by open-shop organizations. Suggestions 
were made early by employers’ groups that ministers be 
asked to devote the month of September to “educational 
work in their pulpits” in order to offset any possible in- 
fluence of the American Federation of Labor convention 
in October. Local feeling had been intensified by the 
tactics of the open-shop organizations on the one hand, 
and on the other by the use of “stink bombs” and deface- 
ment of certain buildings in connection with recent con- 
troversies. 

Early in September invitations were sent out by the 
chairman of the Industrial Relations Committee and the 
executive secretary of the Detroit Council of Churches to 
a list of about forty ministers who, it was felt, would be 
interested in having a Christian labor leader or a social 
service secretary in their pulpits on October 10. The 
local Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. were also invited to 
participate. The Y. M. C. A., however, had already ex- 
tended an invitation to Mr. William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, to speak on October 
10. A meeting of ministers was held on September 13, 
attended by about eighteen pastors, at which Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, chairman of the Industrial Relations Committee 
of the Detroit Council of Churches, reported that the plan 
had met with general interest and approval and many at 
once requested speakers. The majority selected their own 
denominational secretaries for social service, but five asked 
for labor speakers. 


THE Boarp oF COMMERCE ATTACK 


On July 31 the Detroit Saturday Night launched a bitter 
attack on the coming of the American Federation of 
Labor convention to Detroit. The Detroit Saturday Night 
under date of September 18 printed a cartoon depicting 
a laborer in a church pulpit with a lighted stink bomb in 
his pocket, and in opposing the plan said, “Largely because 
Detroit has been able to avoid this union control and to 
maintain industrial freedom, it has become the wonder 
city it is and has been able to accumulate the population 
and wealth necessary for the support of many of the 
churches which our reverend gentlemen serve.” 

The Building Trades Association is also said to have 
sent out circular letters to its membership denouncing 
the plan and asking them to oppose it with their pastors. 
Ministers received many letters and much pressure was 
brought to bear upon them. Many ministers submitted 
the matter to their official boards and as a result three of 
the original five who had decided to have labor men 
reversed their decision. No church, however, actually 
withdrew an invitation which had been extended to a 
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labor leader. Undoubtedly many other churches failed 
to invite speakers at all because of the pressure brought to 
bear upon them. One prominent church invited a minister 
of national repute to preach on October 10 on condition 
that he would speak on some subject other than the labor 
problem. Upon his refusal to avoid the question of the 
church and labor he was not invited to speak. 

The list of suggested speakers came quickly into the 
hands of the Board of Commerce, and that organization 
on September 27 published in its organ The Detroiter, 
an open letter “to Detroit Church Men.” “We ask you,” 
it said, “as supporters of these churches to weigh the mat- 
ter carefully and fairly, and advise your ministers as to 
whether or not you wish to have your church deviate from 
the program for which it is maintained.” A complete list 
of the speakers was contained in this open letter. The 
list included the names of nine secretaries and ministers 
and of the following labor leaders: Mr. Oscar Ameringer, 
[editor Jilinois Miner, Major George L. Berry, President 
International Pressmen’s Union, Mr. Otto S. Beyer, Jr., 
consulting engineer, Mr. John Brophy, President District 
No. 2, United Mine Workers of America, Mr. Albert F. 
Coyle, Editor The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal, Mr. Hugh Frayne, general organizer American 
Federation of Labor, Mr. John P. Frey, President Ohio 
Federation of Labor, Mr. \.: x S. Hayes, Editor Cleveland 
Citizen, Mr. W. H. Howard, Typographical Union, Mr. 
Gilbert E. Hyatt, editorial writer, on Labor, Mr. Corliss 
Lovely, President Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, Mr. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., director Workers’ Education Bureau, 
Mr. Frank Morrisea, Secretary American Federation of 
Labor, Mr. A. J. Muste, Dean Brookwood Labor College, 
Mr. Ellis Searles, Editor United Mine Workers’ Journal, 
Mr. Walter M. Short, Editor Union Advocate, Mr. John 
J. Walker, President Illinois Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Matthew Woll, President International Photo Engravers, 
Mr. James Wilson, President Pattern Makers’ League, 
Mr. Phil E. Zeigler, Editor The Railway Clerk. 

“Tf the ministers of Detroit,” The Detroiter commented, 
“open their pulpits to men who are admittedly attacking 
our government and our American plan of employment 
it is certain that they will submit to our request to furnish 
speakers on the following Sunday—Detroit speakers who 
will be happy to show that our city has outstripped all of 
our rivals simply because she has been unfettered by labor 
organizations.” The second suggestion was not out of 
harmony with the program suggested by the Federal 
Council provided the speakers of the employers confined 
their addresses to the ideals and social aims of business 
and avoided controversial issues so far as possible, as was 
done by the labor speakers. The editor of The Detroiter, 
according to the Detroit Times of October 8, subsequently 
said, “We have no apology to make about any assertion 
that the men who were listed to speak in the churches are 
un-American and unpatriotic.” 


INVITATION TO Mr. GREEN WITHDRAWN 


The most unfortunate incident in this affair was the 
cancellation by the board of directors of the Y. M. C. A. 
of the invitation to Mr. William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. Charles B. Van 
Dusen, president of the board of directors of the Y. M. 
C. A., frankly stated that it was done because Mr. Green's 
appearance might affect unfavorably the Association's 
campaign for a $5,000,000 building project. Mr. Green 
had not sought the invitation in the first instance. Its 
withdrawal was therefore resented as an affront to the 


American Federation of Labor, and a personal affront to 
Mr. Green, which was the more unfortunate because of 
Mr. Green’s personal Christian character and his member- 
ship in the Baptist church. 

A .storm of denunciation of the churches and of the 
Y. M. C. A. in particular broke out on the floor of the 
American Federation of Labor convention on Wednesday, 
October 6, and continued through Thursday forenoon. 
Particular resentment was felt at the listing of esteemed 
and loyal men as unpatriotic and un-American, and at 
what was considered a direct insult to President Green 
by the cancellation of his invitation to speak at the Y. M. 
C. A. The demonstration was unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the Federation. Mr. Myers was granted the floo 
of the convention late Wednesday afternoon. He affirme 
the sympathy of the great Christian forces of the country 
with labor, stated the official stand of the Federal Council 
of Churches in its Social Ideals, announced that a large 
church had been secured for a meeting under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of Churches on the following Sun- 
day afternoon, and publicly invited President Green to 
make the principal address at that meeting. 

The final outcome resulted in seventeen Sunday appoint- 
ments for speakers in the Protestant churches, including 
eight for Christian labor leaders. Mr. John P. Frey, 
Editor of The Molders’ Journal and President of the Ohio 
Federation of Labor, and Rev. John McDowell, secretary 
of the Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., addressed the ministers of 
Detroit on Monday. Rev. John A. Ryan, Director of the 
Social Action Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, gave the sermon at Mass in a large 
Catholic church, and took a pronounced stand in harmony ~ 
with the Protestant group. Rabbi Leo Franklin spoke 
on “The Freedom of the Pulpit” in the leading synagogue, 
and protested against any effort to intimidate the pulpit. 


Protest—Dr. Tippy’s AppDRESS 


At the Sunday afternoon meeting President Green, Dr. 
Gaius Glenn Atkins, Dr. Alva W. Taylor, Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Dr. Worth M. Tippy made addresses. Mr. 
Myers opened the meeting and introduced Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough, pastor of Central Methodist Church, as 
the chairman. It was pronounced a most significant 
gathering and made a profound impression upon organ- 
ized labor, the city of Detroit, and, apparently, upon the 
nation at large. The meeting was notable for the dignity 
and spiritual fervor that characterized it. Its temper was 
ironic and constructive. President Green said that he felt 


the spiritual and humane aims of labor. 

Dr. Tippy’s statement, which was of especial significance, 
was, in major part, as follows: 

“This meeting has been called in the first place in honor 
of William Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, and, I may say, as a protest against the indigni- 
ties to which he and the Federation have been subjected. 
We think that organized labor has won its right to the 
unqualified recognition and respect of American com- 
munities, and its leaders to take their place beside the 
other industrial leaders of the nation. Their voice is the 
articulate voice of labor in the national life. 

“We have also in mind the fact that Mr. Green is an 
eminent layman of the Baptist church, who was honored 
by his own communion by being asked to address its 
national convention last May in Washington. We espe- 
cially regret his Detroit experience because of this relation- 


no bitterness as a result of the incident and dwelt “ee 
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to ship to the church, and we recognize that he has shown workers and the various organizations of women. They 
of admirable restraint in his utterances under the trying cir- have become comrades in the struggle for human life. 
er- cumstances of the past week. The church has a right to expect approval in principle of 


“In the second place, this meeting is a protest, or at this policy by employers.” 


the least I want to utter a protest, against the affront which Labor speakers in the churches also during the day 
the the staff of the Board of Commerce has offered to the belied the fears that had been felt by many concerning 
lay, churches of Detroit, the Federal Council of Churches and them. Their addresses were appropriate and timely and 
0e the departments of social service of the great communions were well received. 

ye affiliated with the Federal Council. I doubt if the execu- 

a tives of the board realize what they have done. The a : 

Lag have sought to intimidate pastors. In their snide Stock Speculation A Rural View 
M. tion of September 27 to church laymen they have made “Farm land at the high point in 1919 and 1920 sold 
his- tatements which are untrue and dishonorable, and which about twice as high as it did in 1915, but today it is back 
loo hould be repudiated by the business men who constitute again pretty close to 1915 levels. Much denunciation is 
wes the Board of Commerce. It is intolerable that these heard now of the foolish farmers who bought land in 
ntry national officials of the churches and of the American 1919 at twice the 1915 values.” 

ncil Federation of Labor should be charged with disloyalty to These statements were made in an editorial in Wallaces’ 
es the government. Farmer for October 1. 

“waa “The result of their interference with the work of the “Before the denunciation goes any farther we would 
» he church is a great misfortune, not only to the churches but like to call the attention of the eastern people, who are 

to labor itself, to business and to the public welfare, for most guilty of it, to the fact that the industrial stocks 

ror religion is vital to the life of all. I trust that working men on the New York exchange are now selling on the average 
ding throughout the country will recognize that what has hap- for much more than twice the 1915 values, and that hun- 
‘rev. pened was due to the courage and aggressive sympathy of dreds of thousands of people who are buying these stocks 
thio the Protestant clergy for the spiritual and social aims of are doing exactly the same kind of foolish thing that a 
tary labor. The local pastors were thrown into a most difficult few thousand farmers did in 1919. ‘But,’ someone says, 
nie and impossible situation. ‘these stocks have an earning power which justifies the 
: of “The independence of the pulpit is its most vital pos- - present high prices.’ 
f the session. It is absolutely essential to the influence of the “Of course, it may be from a practical point of view 
Wel- church upon public opinion, especially in an age which that the hundreds of thousands of people who are now 
large ae to discount spiritual values. Laymen are or should buying stocks at two, three and even ten times their 1915 
nony be concerned to maintain this freedom, even to the point values are doing a wiser thing than the farmers who 
poke of controversy on occasion, as my own church in Cleveland bought farm land in 1919. The corporate form of organ- 
gue, used to do. If the men of the churches will resolutely do ization makes possible the control of production and prices 
ulpit. this as a matter of principle, even though at times they which makes it possible in many cases to put value in stock 


differ radically with what is said or done by their pastors, 


wit which was originally pure water. It is doubtless true that 
they will do religion the greatest service. I know of no 


we are now living in a nation which is much more inter- 


Dr better way to secure from pastors a sensitive consideration ested in maintaining the earning power of corporations 

veer for the rights of the pew. than it is in maintaining the earning power of farm land. 
Mr. “The churches cannot rightfully be said to be partisan It may be true, therefore, that the people who are taking 

Lynn but they are manifestly sympathetic to labor. Not only the part in the stock exchange boom are somewhat less foolish 

a ae Federal Council, but all but a half dozen of its twenty-eight than those farmers who bought farm land at the peak. 

Read affiliated denominations, have issued formal statements From an ethical point of view, however, we believe that 

rgan- affirming labor’s right to collective action through rep- the farmers who bought farm land in 1919 were far less 

= ie resentatives of their own choosing. Their highest as- blameworthy than those who are buying stocks today. 

gnity semblies have stood for the eight hour day, the highest ; 

> ae wage that can be paid, one day of rest in seven, the A Plea for Fair Play 

o felt prohibition of child labor and protection against occupa- ie 

upon tional diseases, accident and unemployment. A hundred prominent citizens of Boston have endorsed 


“Why is this? My only answer is that it is the loyal 
and inevitable expression by the modern church of that 
which led Christ to turn to the multitudes, and to become 
the passionate advocate of their welfare. That must 
always be the chief duty of the church. The labor move- 
ment is the self-conscious organized expression of the 
workers’ struggle for their own welfare and for the public 


an appeal for equal opportunity for Negroes in securing 
employment, which has been sent by the president and 
secretary of the Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
and Religious Organizations. Separate letters have been 
sent to employers and managers, on the one hand, and to 
the State Federation of Labor, the Boston Central Labor 
Union, and the Trade Councils of Greater Boston, on the 


to the welfare. It is sometimes compromised by lower motives other. 
com- and evil practices, but this is true of every organization, The letter to the employers states that “an increasing 
le the even the church. What the workers do for themselves number of our colored people are graduating from high 
is the is more significant, not only to themselves but also to social schools and colleges and are offering their experience and 
welfare, than what is done for them. It is impossible for trained ability to those of us who are seeking workers of 
is an the church to devote itself passionately to the welfare of all grades and descriptions. Numerous instances already 
mored the masses of the people and not to have sympathetic exist of employers who have ‘taken into their employ 
ss its relations with organized labor. In fighting for the better colored men and women with no detriment to their busi- 
- espe- life for the masses of the people, the churches find them- ness. Does it not appeal to you as a matter of fair play 
lation- selves touching elbows with labor, as also with social that the Negro be given economic opportunities ?” 
[3] 
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The letter to the labor union bodies says: “We find 
opportunities somewhat limited and discrimination some- 
times practised by the employers—and on the part of the 
Negro, the fear of discrimination. We request that due 
consideration be given to this subject. We are glad that 
trade unions assert that they show no discrimination 
because of race, and we hope that no employe will give 
the employer any reason to think that the question of color 
need be considered. Please bring these letters 
to the attention of your body.” 

Twenty-one ministers are among the signers of the let- 
ter. No attempt was made to secure more than a few 
samples of the best known citizens of Boston. 


What Does the Farmer Need? 


A symposium on the extension of credit as the chief 
means for farm relief is presented by the Country Gentle- 
man in its October issue. Opinions were secured from 
representative farmers and farm leaders throughout the 
country. 

The response was almost unanimous that further exten- 
sion of either personal credit or credit for cooperatives 
would not meet the present need, even though credit at 
lower rates of interest is desirable. The great need is for 
better prices or “an evening up of advantages,” according 
to the great majority of those consulted. 

Some felt that the present method of securing credit 
from the government should be simplified. Others fear 
that “extensive government credit will extend on to gov- 
ernment regulation of agriculture.” The Country Gentle- 
man comments that “this wide canvass brought out not 
a single reference to the McNary-Haugen or Fess bills, 
so recently in the forefront of farm relief discussion. We 
have, however, heard clearly and unmistakably the re- 
sponse of farmers in all sections of the country to any 
offer of further credits and nothing more. Such a relief 
plan will not do.” 


Honor to Whom Honor 


An unusual gathering was held in Lansing, Michigan, 
this summer at the opening of a large hotel. A dinner 
was given which was attended by all those who were 
employed in its construction, including the contractors, 
sub-contractors and their staffs, the officers of the hotel 
corporation, and all the mechanics and laborers who had 
taken any part in the building of the hotel. Charles 
Stelzle, a well-known speaker and writer, made the lead- 
ing address in which he stressed the desirability of recog- 
nizing the importance of each individual’s work. Mr. 
Stelzle said in part: “Every mechanic who had any part 
in its construction has left his mark upon it. Some marks 
are good, while others may be not so good. But accord- 
ing as his work was well done, he made it easier for the 
worker of another craft who followed him. The indi- 
viduality of every worker has been put into this building, 
whether he desired it or not. This fact may dignify every 
worker in every craft. ; 

“If industrial conditions are to be permanently im- 
proved, the public has a distinct responsibility in bringing 
it about. The public must not selfishly consider merely its 
own interests, being totally indifferent as to how they may 
affect industry as a whole. Sometimes the desire to buy 


in the cheapest market, regardless of the quality of work 
or material, plays havoc not only with the building trade 
but every other industry. If the best results are 
to be achieved in the development of craftsmanship, there 
must be a decided interest in good workmanship on the 
part of the public, the contractors, the superintendents 
and foremen, as well as the workman himself. 


“The reason that American industry is supreme through- ] 


out the world is because of our system of mass production. 
This is generally acknowledged by European industrial 
experts. But the workers of America are protesting 
against machine methods. Mass production is not self- 
expression—it is self-denial, self-effacement, self-abase- 
ment. It is restraint, repression, restriction. J 


Students and Church Attendance 


A study of the attendance of college students at church 
has been made recently at Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Washington. The results of this study are described by 
Walter Crosby Eells, professor of applied mathematics 
at the college, in Religious Education for August. Whit- 
man College is a small coeducational college, non-sectarian 
but “broadly Christian.” A questionnaire was given to 
the entire student body and 408 replies were received, 
representing 85 per cent of the students. They were asked 
to check the reasons listed on the questionnaire, and to 
double-check the most important. Seventy-three per cent 
of the students are church members and 47 per cent report 


regular attendance at church while 32 per cent attend 
irregularly, 15 per cent seldom attend, and 6 per “a 


never. Forty-three per cent of the men reported regular ” 
attendance and 52 per cent of the women. 

The six leading reasons for church attendance were 
music, worship, parents, conscience, habit and sermons. 
Worship was the leading reason given by the men and 
music by the women. Otherwise the order of importance 
was the same for both men and women—the order given 
above. There was practically no difference between fresh- 
men and seniors in regularity of attendance, and very 
little difference in the reasons given. Parental influence 
was given by 57 per cent of the students, and, except 
worship and music, was the only reason checked by over 
half the students. Nearly two-thirds of the students 


reported that they attended church with the same degree | 


of regularity as before entering college ; ten per cent report 
that they attend more regularly, 31 per cent less regularly. 
Very little difference was shown between the students liv- 
ing at home and those living on the college campus. I 

connection with the study a count was also made of th 

actual attendance at the leading Protestant churches of the 
city. While a really adequate comparison could not be 
made it seemed evident that the student attendance record 
was better than that of the townspeople. 


The study indicated that the sermon was not as im- 
portant an element in church attendance as it is frequently 
considered. Only about one-third of the students marked 
the sermon as a reason for church attendance, and all 
groups gave it the same ranking—sixth place. It was, 
however, ranked higher by every group than the person- 
ality of the minister. Music was the reason checked most 
frequently by all students, and it was ranked first by the 
women, by juniors and sophomores, by non-church mem- 
bers and irregular attendants. 
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